THE REMINISCENCES OF CAEL SCHURZ
Southampton. During the hurricane our progress had been
extremely slow, one day, I think, not more than twenty miles.
In later years, I have now and then met on steamships of the
Hamburg line officers who had been on the " Bavaria " at the
time of that terrible voyage, and they always agreed that it was
about the worst experience a seaman could have and live to
tell the tale.

From New York I hurried at once to Washington, where
I first reported to Mr. Seward at the State Department.
Owing to the presence of some foreign diplomats waiting upon
the Secretary, we cut our conversation short with the under-
standing that we would discuss matters more fully at some
more convenient time. I then went to call upon Mr. Lincoln
at the White House. He received me with the old cordiality.

After the first words of welcome the conversation turned
upon the real reasons for my return to the United States. I
repeated to Mr. Lincoln substantially the contents of my de-
spatch of September 18th. I did not deem it proper to ask him
whether he had ever seen that despatch, and he did not tell me
that he had. But he listened to me very attentively, even
eagerly, as I thought, without interrupting me. I was still
speaking when the door of the room was opened and the head
of Mr. Seward appeared. "Excuse me, Seward/5 said Mr.
Lincoln, " excuse me for a moment. I have something to talk
over with this gentleman." Seward withdrew without saying a
word. I remember the scene distinctly. After the short inter-
ruption I continued my talk for a while, and when I stopped
Mr. Lincoln sat for a minute silently musing. At last he said:
" You may be right. Probably you are. I have been thinking
so myself. I cannot imagine that any European power would
dare to recognize and aid the Southern Confederacy if it be-
comes clear that the Confederacy stands for slavery and the
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